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House  of  Representatives,  May  12,  1855. 

Mr.  Field,  of  Shelburne,  announced  the  death  of  Mr.  Luther 
B.  Lincoln,  a  member  of  the  House  from  Deerfield. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Field,  of  Shelburne,  Taft,  of  Worcester, 
Bullard,  of  Buckland,  Slack,  of  Boston,  and  Clapp,  of  Mon- 
tague, were  appointed  a  Committee  to  report  what  action  the 
House  should  take  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kimball,  of  Salem,  that  gentleman  was 
charged  with  a  Message  to  the  Governor  and  Council,  informing 
them  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Mr.  King,  of  Roxbury,  was  charged  with  a  similar  Message 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Field,  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  report  what 
action  the  House  should  take  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  presented  the  following  Resolves,  which  were  read 
and  unanimously  adopted  : — 

Resolved,  That  this  House  has  heard  with  feelings  of  peculiar 
sorrow  and  regret,  the  announcement  of  the  decease  of  our  late 
associate  and  friend,  Luther  B.  Lincoln,  the  Representative 
from  Deerfield. 


Resolved,  That  the  eminent  virtues,  deep-seated  conscien- 
tiousness, and  faithful  devotion  to  duty,  which  ever  charac- 
terized the  deceased,  arc  remembered  by  us  with  abiding 
satisfaction. 

Resolved,  That  we  condole  with  his  bereaved  family  and  in- 
timate friends  in  this  deep  loss  which,  in  the  Providence  of 
God,  has  come  upon  them. 

Resolved;  That  these  Resolves  be  entered  upon  the  Journal 
of  the  House,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  be  forwarded  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  these  Resolves,  a  Com- 
mittee of  One  from  each  County  be  appointed  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased,  and  that  as  a  further  testimonial  of  our 
respect  and  esteem,  the  House  do  then  adjourn. 

Thereupon,  the  Speaker  appointed  the  following  gentlemen 
as  the  Committee  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  viz. : — 

Messrs.  Neal,  of  Boston,  Clapp,  of  Montague,  Elkins,  of 
Nantucket,  Taft,  of  Worcester,  Warner,  of  Northampton, 
Moody,  of  Chicopee,  Bullard,  of  Buckland,  Waterman,  of 
Cheshire,  Bodurtha,  of  Springfield,  Nye,  of  New  Bedford, 
Dunham,  of  Plymouth,  Freeman,  of  Orleans,  Rood,  of  Great 
Barrington,  and  Brock,  of  Nantucket. 

And  the  House  adjourned. 


In  Senate,  May  12,  1855. 

A  Message  was  received  from  the  House,  by  Mr.  King,  of 
Roxbury,  a  member  of  that  branch,  announcing  the  death  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  a  Representative  from  Deerfleld. 

And  after  some  appropriate  remarks  by  Mr.  Andrews,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Hawkes,  Messrs.  Andrews  and  Hawkes  were 
appointed  a  Committee  to  attend  the  funeral. 

A  true  copy  from  the  Journal. 

Attest : — 

P.  L.  COX, 

Clerk  of  Senate. 


Executive  Department,      } 
Council  Chamber,  May  12,  1855.  $ 

The  Council  having  been  informed  by  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Luther  B. 
Lincoln,  a  member  from  Deerfleld,  and  having  listened  to 
remarks  from  several  gentlemen,  eulogistic  of  the  deceased, 
requested  His  Excellency  Governor  Gardner  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  deputed  Messrs.  Lyman,  of 
Franklin  and  Hampshire,  and  West,  of  Suffolk,  to  accompany 
the  Committees  of  the  Legislature,  for  the  same  purpose. 

A.  L.  FERNALD, 

Deputy  Secretary. 
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Boston,  May  17,  1855. 

Sir  : — The  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  the  Legislative  Committee  who 
attended  the  funeral,  on  the  13th  instant,  of  the  late  Luther  B.  Lincoln, 
Esq.,  listened  with  great  interest  to  your  eloquent  tribute  to  a  worthy  man, 
and  hereby  request  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publication. 

Respectfully, 

C.  K.  HAWKES. 
C.  P.  HUNTINGTON. 
To  Rev.  John  F.  Moors,  Deerfield. 


Deerfield,  May  22,  1855. 

Hon.  C.  K.  Hawkes. 

Dear  Sir  : — Yours  of  the  17th  instant,  requesting  a  copy  of  the  Dis- 
course which  I  preached  at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  has  been  received. 
As  a  faint  tribute  of  respect  to  an  honored  friend  and  parishioner,  I  have 
concluded  to  comply  with  your  request.  I  send  a  copy  addressed  to  you 
at  Northampton. 

Yours  with  respect, 

JOHN  F.  MOORS. 


SERMON 


PSALMS   xlvi.     1,    2. 

GOD    IS  OUR    REFUGE  AND    STRENGTH,  A  VERY   PRESENT  HELP    IN  TROUBLE. 
THEREFORE    WILL    NOT   WE    FEAR,  THOUGH    THE    EARTH    BE    REMOVED,    AND 
THOUGH    THE    MOUNTAINS    BE    CARRIED    INTO    THE    MIDST    OF    THE    SEA. 

There  are  times  when  we  especially  need  to  have 
these  words  impressed  upon  ns  with  all  the  authority 
of  Holy  Writ. 

There  are  times  when  the  ways  of  Providence  seem 
utterly  inexplicable  to  ns ;  when  they  are  not  only 
dark  and  mysterious,  but  are  opposed  to  what  we, 
from  our  position,  should  judge  to  be  just  and  right. 

There  are  events  which  try  our  faith  in  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God,  for  they  completely  reverse  our 
own  judgments. 

At  such  times,  we  can  only  fall  back  upon  such 
expressions  as  these  of  the  text.  Our  reasoning 
avails  not.  Our  attempts  to  search  out  the  purposes 
of  Divine  Providence  are  in  vain.  How  dark !  how 
mysterious !  are  the  exclamations  which  rise  to  our 
lips. 
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It  is  not  rebellion,  it  is  not  resistance  to  the  divine 
will ;  it  is  not  unbelief  which  prompt  them.  It  is 
the  struggle  of  the  mind  to  reconcile  what  it '  sees 
with  what  it  believes. 

The  only  remedy  is  trust  in  God — simple,  steadfast 
trust,  which  the  mind  is  capable  of  exercising  in  the 
greatest  trials,  and  which  it  never  would  exercise  to 
the  fullest  extent  if  it  were  not  called  to  experience 
suffering. 

When  calamity  befalls  us,  and  we  cannot  see  why 
it  is  appointed,  it  is  the  part  of  Christian  wisdom  to 
bow  our  heads  and  listen  reverently  to  the  voice  from 
on  high,  "Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God."  We 
cannot  solve  the  mysteries  of  life ;  happy  are  we  when 
we  can  say,  "Even  so  Father,  for  so  it  seemeth  good 
in  thy  sight."  Resting  upon  Him  who  is  the  rock  of 
ages,  we  can  say  with  confidence,  "God  is  our 
refuge,  and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble." 

If  He  be  by  our  side,  we  need  "not  fear,  though 
the  earth  be  removed,  and  though  the  mountains  be 
carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea." 

If  other  supports  fail,  if  we  lean  upon  Him  we 
shall  be  upheld.  If  other  friends  forsake  us,  if  we 
are  sure  of  the  friendship  of  God,  it  is  enough. 

In  Him,  then,  my  friends,  seek  a  refuge  in  this 
your  hour  of  need.  Behold  in  Him  one  who  know- 
eth  our  frame,  and  remembereth  that  we  are  dust. 
Behold  in  Him  a  friend,  when  other  friends  fail ;  a 
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protector,  when  other  protectors  are  withdrawn; 
reposing  in  Him,  yon  can  snstain  no  loss  which  His 
presence  and  blessing  will  not  supply;  you  can  need 
no  strength  which  He  will  not  impart.  "Clouds  and 
darkness  may  be  round  about  him,"  but  He  will  give 
you  to  know  and  feel  that  "righteousness,  judgment 
and  mercy  are  the  habitation  of  His  throne." 

"Our  friend  sleepeth."  Our  house  of  prayer  and 
praise  is,  to-clay,  a  house  of  mourning. 

Strong  and  various  were  the  ties  which  bound  the 
departed  to  one  and  another  of  us.  But  to  all  he 
sustained  the  relation  of  a  true-hearted  friend.  No 
place  smaller  than  this,  where  we  are  accustomed  to 
assemble  for  worship,  can  hold  the  sincere  mourners 
in  this  event. 

"Our  friend  sleepeth."  The  labor  of  his  life  is 
ended.  It  remains  for  us  only  to  shed  the  tear  which 
affection  prompts,  and  which  a  sense  of  our  loss  im- 
pels to  flow ;  to  lift  up  our  prayer  of  gratitude  to  the 
Almighty  Father  that  we  have  been  permitted  to 
share  the  friendship  of  such  as  he  has  been — of  sup- 
plication to  the  Father  of  mercy  to  be  a  protector  to 
those  who  were  dependent  upon  him — and  of  entreaty 
that  his  mantle  of  virtue  and  goodness  may  fall  upon 
some  of  the  living. 

I  would  not  chicle  your  tears — you  shed  them  not 
repiningly,  not  bitterly,  as  those  who  are  without 
hope.     The   swollen  heart  demands  this  utterance, 
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even  though  we  have  the  assurance  that  he  who  has 
passed  away  is  a  sharer  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
just — that  death  has  been  his  exaltation  into  that 
rest  which  awaiteth  the  people  of  God. 

I  would  not  stand  here  to  utter  an  indiscriminate 
panegyric  upon  our  departed  friend.  I  would  tread 
lightly  upon  the  hallowed  precincts  of  domestic  grief. 
It  would  not  be  proper  to  speak  here  of  the  tender- 
ness and  fidelity  with  which  he  stood  in  all  the 
relations  of  domestic  life.  But  as  a  citizen,  as  a 
member  of  this  parish  and  church,  as  a  neighbor  and 
personal  friend  he  stood  in  near  and  affectionate  rela- 
tion to  us  all. 

I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings,  and  I 
believe,  to  the  feelings  of  this  bereaved  community,  if 
I  did  not  attempt  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  our  friend. 

Luther  Barker  Lincoln  was  born  in  Westford, 
in  this  State,  April  3,  1802.  In  the  Academy  in  that 
place  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education.  At 
an  early  age  he  lost  his  mother,  and  from  that  time 
knew  little  of  a  home  till  he  formed  one  for  himself. 
His  father,  who  was  the  captain  of  a  vessel,  was 
absent  most  of  the  time,  and  he  was  kept  at  school. 
At  one  time  his  father  was  possessed  of  considerable 
property,  but  lost  it  during  the  youth  of  his  son,  who 
was  thus  left,  at  an  early  age,  to  struggle  hard  for 
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means  to  complete  the  course  of  study  on  which  he 
had  entered.  Partly  by  his  own  exertion,  and  partly 
by  the  aid  of  friends,  he  passed  through  college,  and 
graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1822.  In  college  he  took 
a  respectable  rank  as  a  scholar,  and  was  faithful  and 
conscientious  in  the  peformance  of  every  exercise. 
Upon  leaving  college,  he  went  to  Sandwich,  and  had 
the  charge  of  the  Academy  in  that  place  for  several 
years.  From  Sandwich  he  removed  to  Hingham, 
and  was  associated  with  Dr.  Willard  in  a  private 
school  in  that  place. 

In  1835,  he  became  the  Principal  of  the  Academy 
in  this  town,  which  office  he  filled  with  much  accept- 
ance till  1844,  when  he  resigned  his  situation  here, 
and  accepted  one  in  the  Derby  Academy  at  Hingham, 
where  he  remained  till  1848,  when  he  returned  to 
Deerfield.  The  last  seven  years  of  his  life  have  been 
devoted  to  teaching,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  private 
school ;  a  part  of  the  time  here,  and  a  part  of  the 
time  in  Greenfield.  His  last  situation  in  this  capac- 
ity was  in  the  Greenfield  High  School,  which  he 
resigned  near  the  close  of  1854.  The  last  four 
months  have  been  spent  in  arduous  labors  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  an  office  to  which  he  was 
chosen  by  his  fellow-citizens,  with  a  unanimity  rarely 
witnessed  in  these  days. 

With  a  physical  frame  never  robust,  he  has  con- 
tended with  severe  sicknesses,  which  have  brought 
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him  near  the  grave,  from  which  he  has  never  entirely 
recovered.  For  months  past  his  friends  have  wit- 
nessed with  anxiety  indications  of  increasing  disease. 
A  laborious  service,  this  winter,  in  an  unaccustomed 
field  of  labor,  has  preyed  upon  his  naturally  weak 
constitution,  making  him  an  easy  victim  to  the  disease 
which  closed  his  earthly  career  on  Friday  morning, 
the  eleventh  of  May,  at  the  age  of  fifty- three  years. 

From  this  meagre  sketch,  it  will  be  seen  that 
teaching  was  the  chosen  occupation  to  which  he  had 
devoted  more  than  thirty  years  of  his  life.  It  was 
an  employment  which  he  loved,  to  which  he  gave 
himself  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  soul.  He  felt  the 
responsibility  of  the  teacher's  office,  and  labored 
earnestly  to  be  faithful  to  it.  There  are  many  in  all 
parts  of  our  country,  and  in  all  the  walks  of  life, 
whose  eyes  will  be  moistened  with  tears  when  they 
shall  hear  that  he  who  so  patiently  and  winningly 
opened  to  their  young  and  inexperienced  feet  the 
paths  of  knowledge,  has  passed  away.  He  had  a 
rare  tact  for  his  work ;  he  commanded  the  respect  of 
the  young  to  a  degree  rarely  equalled.  He  ruled  by 
the  law  of  love;  he  very  rarely  punished,  seldom 
reproved ;  he  led,  he  did  not  drive  the  flock  given 
him.  Such  respect  had  he  for  the  law  of  right,  so 
gentlemanly  was  he,  and  courteous  to  all  his  pupils, 
that  there  were  but  few  who  were  not  won  by  his 
manner  to  return  the  like  to  him.     I  never  heard  a 
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disrespectful  word  uttered  towards  him  by  any  one 
who  had  ever  been  his  pupil,  but  always  expressions 
of  respect  and  admiration. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  said  of  our  departed  friend, 
without  doubt  or  misgiving,  that  he  led  a  pure  and 
blameless  life.  It  falls  not  to  the  lot  of  man  to  be 
sinless,  but  I  know  of  nothing  in  his  past  life  which 
his  friends  would  wish  to  forget,  or  over  which  they 
need  to  throw  the  mantle  of  charity.  If  he  erred,  as 
he  doubtless  did  at  times,  it  was  an  error  of  the  intel- 
lect and  not  of  the  heart. 

I  feel  my  inability  to  do  justice  to  his  character, 
and  yet  his  qualities  were  so  simple  and  evident,  his 
heart  was  so  transparent,  his  motives  were  so  open, 
that  I  shall  not  fear  to  make  a  brief  delineation. 

Were  I  to  ask  all  the  people  of  this  village  what 
was  the  most  noticeable  trait  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  char- 
acter, you  would  all  answer  without  hesitation,  his 
conscientiousness.  No  one  could  be  in  his  presence 
without  being  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he 
made  the  law  of  right  the  rule  of  his  conduct. 

His  words  were  carefully  weighed,  and  when  ut- 
tered, you  could  rely  upon  them.  He  meant  just 
what  he  said,  no  more,  no  less.  In  all  his  dealings 
he  was  most  scrupulously  exact,  even  to  a  hairs 
breadth.  Pie  never  sought,  in  making  a  bargain,  to 
gain  for  himself  the  least  unfair  advantage.  The 
tricks  of  trade,  so  often  allowed  and  excused  on  the 
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plea  of  necessity,  he  would  have  scorned  to  Use.  He 
never  sold  his  conscience  for  money.  In  all  his 
plans,  his  first  question  was,  What  is  right,  what 
will  my  conscience  approve, — and  when  that  was 
settled,  he  asked  nothing  further,  he  went  fearlessly 
to  his  work.  There  are  but  few  of  us  who  have 
been  often  associated  with  him,  who  have  not  been 
rebuked  and  reproved  by  the  singleness  of  his  pur- 
pose and  the  entire  truthfulness  of  his  spirit.  No 
one  ever  ventured  to  attempt  to  enlist  him  in  any 
intrigue  of  policy  or  expediency  to  gain  their  pur- 
pose. Whatever  he  did  was  open  and  transparent 
as  the  day. 

Next  to  his  conscientiousness,  in  my  judgment  of 
the  man,  should  be  placed  his  industry.  He  has 
always  been  a  hard  worker.  For  many  years  he  has 
,iot  enjoyed  sound  health,  but  has  been  able,  through 
the  inherent  energy  of  his  character,  to  do  the  work 
of  a  strong  man. 

Those  who  knew  his  habits,  were  not  surprised  to 
hear  that  he  had  often  been  employed  this  winter  at 
the  State  House,  fifteen  hours  a  day,  though  he  has 
not  had  a  day  of  health  during  the  session.  Early 
and  late,  he  has  been  at  work,  saving  time  from  other 
employments,  to  be  eyes  to  the  blind  and  feet  to  the 
weary.  In  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  he  has 
accomplished  the  work  of  a  long  life.  W^herever  his 
lot  was  cast,  persevering  toil  was  the  attitude  with 
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which  he  stood  in  it ;  and  his  unceasing  labors  were 
for  others,  rather  than  for  himself.  His  family,  his 
scholars,  numerous  friends  who  sought  his  aid  and 
sympathy,  the  various  works  of  benevolence,  and 
lastly,  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  engaged 
his  thoughts  and  occupied  his  time. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  eminently  a  pure-minded  man. 
His  words  and  deeds  showed  it.  He  mingled  in 
society,  among  good  men  and  bad,  and  derived  only 
good  from  the  contact,  even  as  the  bee  extracts  honey 
alike  from  innocent  and  poisonous  plants.  His  very 
presence  was  a  restraint  upon  the  vulgar  and  pro- 
fane. Conscious  only  of  purity  in  his  own  breast, 
and  of  the  integrity  of  his  own  motives,  he  was  the 
last  to  doubt  their  existence  in  others. 

He  had  more  faith  in  his  fellow-men  than  any 
other  man  with  whom  I  was  ever  acquainted.  It 
required  stronger  evidence  to  convince  him  of  the 
guilt  of  another,  than  it  would  to  convince  any  other 
man.  He  seems  to  have  acted  upon  the  supposition 
that  all  others  were  as  pure  and  upright  as  himself. 
He  was  ready  with  an  apology  where  others  were 
ready  with  a  condemnation. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  thoroughly  religious  man.     I 

think  he  was  not  much  given   to  theological  study. 

He  was  no  partisan  in  religion,  but  of  an  enlarged 

catholic  spirit ;  he  welcomed  the  good  he  found  in 

all  sects.     His  faith  in  God,  in  Christ,  in  immortali- 
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ty,  in  the  necessity  of  personal  holiness,  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  Divine  favor,  was  strong,  and  was  the 
ruling  principle  of  his  life. 

He  was  a  man  of  prayer — of  a  profoundly  reverent 
spirit — a  man  of  practical  religion.  He  worshipped 
God  as  his  Father  and  the  Father  of  all  men. 

His  sympathies  were  with  the  liberal  school  of 
religious  thought.  He  demanded  of  the  church  that 
it  abstain  from  internal  strife  about  dogmas,  that 
with  its  whole  strength  it  might  do  its  appointed 
work  to  break  the  fetters  of  the  Slave — to  put  an  end 
to  War  and  Intemperance.  In  these  causes  he  en- 
listed with  his  whole  heart,  not  for  personal,  selfish 
ends,  but  because  he  believed  them  to  be  God's 
cause,  and  in  laboring  for  them  he  was  doing  God's 
service. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  tender-hearted  man,  and  his 
tenderness  was  manifested  towards  every  thing  which 
had  life.  He  was  so  conscientious  in  this  respect, 
that  he  was  never  known  to  take  needlessly  the  life 
of  the  meanest  insect. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  few  of  the  leading  traits  in  Mr. 
Lincoln's  character.  I  should  do  injustice  to  many 
here  present,  if  I  did  not  speak  of  his  unwearied 
patience  and  kindness  towards  those  who,  under 
trying  circumstances,  sought  his  aid  and  counsel. 
They  were  sure  of  a  candid  hearing,  and  amid  many 
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duties,  he  would  find  time  to  render  the  needed  as- 
sistance. 

Of  him  it  could  be  truly  said,  that  "he  delivered 
the  poor  that  cried  unto  him,  and  the  fatherless  and 
him  that  had  none  to  help.  The  blessing  of  him 
that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  him ;  and  he 
caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy.  He  was 
eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  to  the  lame.  He  was  a 
father  to  the  poor,  and  the  cause  which  he  knew  not 
he  searched  out.'1 

Our  friend  has  gone  from  us.  Our  tears  flow  be- 
cause they  will,  but  it  is  for  our  loss.  It  becometh 
us  not  to  be  too  confident  respecting  the  future  con- 
dition of  those  who  have  passed  away,  but  we  feel  an 
assurance  that  for  him  there  awaits  the  benediction 
of  "the  pure  in  heart/' 

In  view  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  family 
of  our  departed  friend,  the  remark  has  been  fre- 
quently made,  that  there  was  no  man  among  us 
whose  life  seemed  so  necessary  as  his.  May  that 
Infinite  Power  which  has  sent  the  affliction  send 
strength  to  bear  it. 

The  loss  is  great  to  this  community.  We  part 
with  one  who  has  exerted  a  wide  and  pure  influence. 
His  impulses  were  always  right ;  his  influence  was 
always  exerted  in  behalf  of  humanity  and  pure  mor- 
als. He  carried  with  him  great  moral  weight.  We 
all  felt  that  his  opinions  were  not  based  upon  any 
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low  calculations  of  interest  or  policy,  but  upon  the 
higher  considerations  of  justice  and  truth. 

He  has  been  to  us  a  living  example  of  a  consistent 
Christian  life.  He  was  not  a  great  man,  as  the  world 
generally  reckons  greatness,  but  he  was  a  thoroughly 
good  man  after  the  Christian  standard. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  large  and  warm  heart,  every 
pulsation  of  which  was  in  favor  of  mercy  and  truth. 
He  has  lived  at  peace  with  all  men.  I  doubt  if  he 
ever  had  an  enemy  in  his  life.  He  was  a  peace- 
maker. 

In  him,  this  religious  society  and  this  Christian 
church  has  lost  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments  and 
one  of  its  warmest  friends.  He  rendered  valuable 
service  in  our  Sunday  School.  He  was  one  to  whom 
we  all  looked  as  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  a 
Christian  faith.  "Though  dead  he  yet  speaketh." 
Who  would  not  live  as  he  has  lived,  to  receive  at 
death  the  tribute  of  affection  and  esteem  which  he 
receives?  This  crowded  assembly  is  his  best  eulo- 
gium.  We  come  here  to  honor  departed  worth,  to 
pay  our  respects  to  pure  and  exalted  virtue.  What 
are  wealth  and  fame,  the  prizes  most  coveted,  when 
compared  with  honesty  and  integrity  like  his  1 

Let  us  honor  him,  not  merely  by  our  tears  shed 
over  his  grave,  but  by  implanting  in  our  breasts  the 
same  great  principles  by  which  he  was  governed,  by 
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enthroning  the  eternal  law  of  God  in  our  hearts  as  it 
was  enthroned  in  his. 

Let  the  young  men,  especially,  be  exhorted  to 
make  his  life,  if  not  an  example,  at  least  a  study. 
Learn  from  it  what  a  boy,  without  parents,  with- 
out property,  when  thrown  upon  his  own  resources, 
can  do  for  himself.  Learn  from  him  that  it  is  a 
youth  marked  by  a  love  of  truth,  by  an  early  devel- 
opment of  Christian  faith,  by  moral  fortitude,  which 
prepared  the  way  for  a  noble  manhood.  Learn  from 
the  esteem  in  which  he  has  been  held,  that  a  "good 
name  is  better  than  riches." 

Our  friend  has  lived  as  a  sober,  thoughtful  Chris- 
tian man  should  live;  he  has  died  as  a  Christian 
believer  should  die.  He  had  much  to  live  for,  that 
he  felt.  There  were  many  dependent  upon  him  ;  yet 
he  could  patiently,  cheerfully,  submit  to  the  Divine 
will. 

Let  us  not  speak  of  him,  let  us  not  think  of  him 
as  dead.  He  liveth  to  God.  What  was  to  him  faith 
has  been  changed  to  sight.  He  has  left  below  many 
dear  friends.  He  has  found  many  dear  friends  above. 
He  has  parted  from  a  happy  home,  a  happy  home 
he  has  reached.  In  the  bright  mansions  above  he 
awaits  the  loved  ones  who  yet  linger  here  till  the 
circle  shall  be  again  complete  in  that  world  where 
there  is  no  more  sorrow  nor  death. 
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